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seats herself at table a place or two higher than she
had any right to do, his dignity is so wounded that he
can eat no dinner, and bursts out constantly into spon-
taneous rages for several days. Yet he so far forgets
what is due to this dignity on another occasion that he
plays the sneaking courtier to a common financier
whose money he wishes to borrow, which Saint-Simon
calls a pleasant case of cut-purse. The murder of
Fargues shows that his pettiness could be sanguinary
when it chose. But the Memoirs are full of such traits.
And of what revelations of the state of the Court! See
the character of the King's only legitimate son, of his il-
legitimate sons and daughters, his favourites and coun-
cillors. Strongly as they are painted in these pages, I
have yet been obliged to decline following Saint-Simon
in all his details and revelations.

The memoir-writer addressed not his own day, but
posterity. The anecdotes he set down in his journal
would have cost him his life or his liberty if he had
ventured to publish them. Had Louis XIV. known
what kept the busy-body Duke so often in his study,
there would have been a lettre de cachet out at once,
we may be sure, and a new lodger at the Bastille or
Vincennes. Indeed, it is only in our own day, so to
speak, that the Memoirs have been allowed to appear.
When Saint-Simon retired from the Court for good and
all, he went down to his government of Blaye, and turn-
ing aside from all new opinions and doctrines, employed
the leisure of many years in revising and arranging his
notes. Shortly after his death his manuscripts were